Ironic Parallels Between Hiss And Watergate 


WASHINGTON (AP) - 
There are ironic parallels apl- 
enty between the case Richard 
M. Nixon described as the first 
of his six crises and the one 
which has erupted into his most 
crucial, the Watergate scandal. 

Back in 1943 in the Alger Hiss 
case there were leaks of testi- 
mony before a congressional 
committee, arguments over 
pre-trial publicity including 
television coverage, attempts to 
discredit a witness, and accusa- 
tions that high Justice Depart- 
ment officials thwarted efforts 
_of underlings to prosecute. 

Nixon began his 1962 book 
“Six Crises 1 ’ this way: 

1 “‘If it hadn’t been for the 
[iss case* you would have been 
lected president of the United 
tales.’ This was the conclusion 
of one of my best friends after 
the election of 1960. 

5* But another good friend told 
ne just as sincerely, ‘If it 
ladn’t been for the Hiss case, 
pu never would have been vice 
resident of the United States 
>r candidate for president.’ 


“Ironically, both my friends 
may have been right.” 

The ironies persist. Nixon 
was a 35-year-old freshman 
congressman from California 
when a Time magazine senior 
editor, Whittaker Chambers, 
accused Hiss, a highly respect-, 
ed former State Department 
employe, of espionage for the 
Soviet Union. 

The forum was the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, whose hearings then- 
President Harry S. Truman de- 
scribed as a red herring to det- 
ract attention from pressing 
legislative problems. 

As hearings continued into 
the winter of 1948 and led to a 
federal grand jury investiga- 
tion, Nixon remained the firm- 
est advocate of Chambers’s 
truthfullness against Hiss’s de- 
nials. ** 

His position was vindicated 
when Hiss was convicted of 
perjury more than a year later, 
at the second two trials. But 
the committee’s tactics re- 
mained targets of criticism, 


and Nixon wrote that he made 
many enemies who never for- 
gave him— and thus contributed 
to his defeat by the late John 
F. Kennedy in the 1960 presi- 
dential election. 

The case made him a nation- 
al figure, helped boost him into 
the Senate, and contributed to 
his selection by Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower as Republican vice 
presidential nominee in 1952. 

Now, with his closest aides 
and two former Cabinet mem- 
bers accused in the Watergate 
wiretapping and cover-up, Nix- 
on is fighting to restore the 
credibility of the presidency he 
won for a second term in last 
November’s landslide. 

The two cases are similar in 
that neither involves personal 
financial gain for officials in- 
volved. 

In the Hiss case, the issue 
was Communist infiltration of 


government and alleged refusal 
to combat it. 

In Watergate, the issue is use 
of illegal wiretapping and bur- 
glary of Democratic Party 
headquarters, covering up par- 
ticipation by officials of Nixon’s 
re-election campaign and White 
House staff, and other illegal 
activities aimed at political 
enemies. 

In both cases, emotions ran 
high. Two Supreme Court jus- 
tices, Felix Frankfurter and 
Stanley Reed, testified as char- 
acter witnesses at Hiss’s trial. 
The late secretary of state, 
Dean Acheson, said, “Alger 
Hiss and I became friends and 
we remain friends.” 

The House committee was 
criticized for taking public tes- 
timony from Chambers, a chub- 
by and unprepossessing wit- 
ness, without checking it in ad- 
vance. 

After Chambers testified Aug. 


3, 1948, Hiss demanded that he 
be allowed to reply, and the 
committee heard him two days 
later. 

On the question of pre-trial 
publicity, former Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice H. Stans 
and former Atty. Gen. John N. 
Mitchell resisted through their 
lawyers demands by the Senate 
Watergate committee that they 
testify at its televised hearings. 

Both cited their pending in- 
dictments in New York City on 
charges of perjury and con- 
spiracy to defraud in a cam- 
paign contribution case. 

Nixon, writing about the first 
public confrontation between 
Hiss and Chambers on Aug. 25, 
1948, lamented that so few 
people saw it on television. 

“Klieg lights and television 
cameras were set up for the 
first major congressional hear- 
ing ever to be televised,” he 
wrote. » • 


